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Show and affectation, the development of a certain genre or
preciosit^ and too slavish an attention to detail may spoil
work, if a living spirit does not animate it. Such a spirit,
however, was for the most part present in the schools of the
Society of Jesus, and ensured their lasting fame.
The curriculum was planned with minute exactness so
that the work was distributed evenly over the period of
school life. Frequent repetitions, oral and written examina-
tions, and public literary contests, insured thoroughness.
No one was allowed to go up to a higher class until the
programme of the preceding one had been mastered. If
there was little variety from one year to another in the
content of the curriculum, there was much latitude allowed
as to the manner of treating it.
Individual aptitudes were studied carefully by these
masters who, having dedicated themselves to the task of
education, spared themselves no pains. Classical texts
were selected and edited. There was always a good
library where private reading and notetaking were
encouraged.1
The Jesuits have been rightly famous for the interest
they have given to the process of learning. One of their
masters in modern times, the late Father Garrold, S.J.,
used to say: " If you want to make a boy like history,
then you must make it more interesting than cricket."
This principle was understood in the seventeenth century.
The idea of emulation and friendly rivalry put life into the
literary contests in which one boy would question another,
each doing battle for his team. Class teaching often gave
place to general discussions, where, we are told, the boys*
1 See Monuments Germanics Paedago&cat vols. v and is, quoted by Hughes in
"Loyola and the 'Educational System of the Jesuits, where class procedure is described,
pp. 202-8.
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